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THE PLACE OF “PRECEDENT 


village has long occupied a central 

ihe affections and pride of our own 

men and townsmen alike. It has been 

- visitors from abroad as a character- 

tive product of the English way of 

. it is nevertheless orderly. Utilitarian, 

s a remarkable beauty; or, if it does 

bat, it generally has at least a charm and 

a antness and a whole character. A centre of 

conicmporary life, it is also a record of long history. 
The work of man, it is also the creation of time. 

This affection for our old villages, and our pride 

in them, is natural and praiseworthy. We shall be 

dull and improvident, unworthy of our heritage, if 

we do not take every care to conserve their traditional 

harmonies. But affection pride and memory arc 

only good when they are kept in a healthy balance. 

Over-indulged they become morbid. We English are 

often accused of being over-interested in the things 

of the past, over-indulgent to tradition. If this is 

true anywhere, it is true of our attitude to our 

countryside, and especially to the villages that are 

scattered about it. 
Respect for tradition is an excellent thing, provided 


The English Tradition 


that the tradition respected is a genuine living 
tradition. A true tradition is subject to growth and 
development. It is not a pool which has welled-up 
at some particular moment of time, and has remained 
stagnant ever since. It is a lowing eddying widening 
stream that is continually refreshed by new tribu- 
taries, a stream whose direction is subject to change 
by new currents created by new conditions. 

The tradition that is invoked to restrict activity 
in the countryside to the kind of activity which was 
common in the past is a false tradition. Any 
suggestion that new villages and extensions to 
existing villages should exactly follow the forms 
which often gave our old villages such beauty and 
pleasantness could only arise from a misconception 
of true tradition. Any suggestion that new village 
building should zmitate that old kind of building; 
any attempt to copy, in a new place which will be 
built in six months, the irregularities that occurred 
because of slow growth over a similar number of 
centuries; any ‘hope to achieve, by planning, the 
exact effects which have resulted solely from a lack 
of planning; these would not only illustrate a sense 
of tradition gone morbid, they would also be doomed 
to failure from the beginning. 

We are at a time of great new social requirements 
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in the countryside, and of great technical develop- 
ments. New requirements cannot be met by rigid 
adherence to traditions that arose out of conditions 
in which they were unknown. We must work out 
new forms to meet new needs and to use new possi- 
bilities. But this does not mean that we should 
ignore the achievements of the past. We should be 
foolish to do so. A study of the principles of design, 
whether they were conscious or unconscious, which 
have given our English villages their beauty, their 
charm and their character, may well elucidate 
principles that will be useful in our new building. 
So, before attempting .to make suggestions for 
guidance in future village building, it may be 
profitable to attempt a brief analysis of some of 
the features which make our present villages so 
attractive.. 


2: SITING AND PLAN-FORM 
(a) Generally 


We need not bother over-much about questions 
of village siting in the past. Many of the conditions 
which determined that siting either do not exist or 
are of no great importance to-day. Thus the necessity 
for defence, which in the past was frequently a 
determining factor in the siting of a settlement, is no 
longer a consideration of importance, though the 
plan-forms that resulted from that necessity were 
often of a kind which gave the village added possi- 
bilities of beauty and convenience. Nor should the 
old determining factor of being near a spring or 
a stream be of decisive importance in the future, if 


the improvement of the rural water supply goes 


forward, as the Scott Committee, along with all 
progressive opinion, has recently advocated. Other 
siting factors, like being by or near a ford or a bridge, 
will continue to have importance where a natural 
barrier to communication exists. So will that which, 
in lowland areas, led to the building of villages on 
small knolls away from the danger of floods. On 
the other hand the determining factors which led to 
the springing up of villages at the crossing of roads 
have now been changed, and convenicnce quietness 


and safety demand a situation somewl::: aside from, 
rather than actually at, those places. 

The situation of a village (as well, course, as 
its function) was an important determ -nfluence 
on plan-form in the past—as it must b: e future. 
A situation on a knoll might mean ia., on the 
limited amount of high ground which as_:vailable, 
the buildings had to crowd together. crossing 


of roads, the plan of the village would |): determined 
by the angles at which the roads nict; and the 
existence of a small common or green, of a pond or 
a pound or other feature, at or near the crossing, 
would again modify the plan. And so on, and so on. 
And since there is an infinite variety in sites and a 
wide variety of functions, since original siting factors 
have often become unimportant in subsequent 
additions and original functions have changed, 
and since nearly all villages have grown naturally 
and for the most part slowly, there is to-day no 
set pattern to which village plans conform. In the 
ten thousand villages and hamlets of England there 
are ten thousand variations. Shape size and 
character vary greatly. No village is quite like any 
other. And this, of course, is the glory of it, that 
every village is an individual place. 
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Nevertheless, in all this wide variety two main 
types of village can be identified. There is the 
‘roadside’ type, and there is what may be called 
(for want of a better name) the ‘squared’ type, 
though the ‘square’ may be entirely irregular, and, 
indced, triangular or of almost any other shape. 
And while there are many villages which are pure 
examples of one type or the other, there are also, 
of course, thousands which are a bit of each. 


( e Roadside Village 


je village is much more common than 
the _ village. It consists merely of a string 
of & <s—houses, shops, inns and others— 
standin side by side more or less indiscriminately. 
Gencraliy it is situated at a junction of roads, and 
stretclics a little way down each of them; or it may 
be a simple stringing along a single road. The road 
may, perhaps, widen a little within the village to 
include a narrow strip of green or an additional 
paved area where a market stall or two, or a few 
carts, may stand. When the central space extends 
to a substantial width it may be hard to say whether 
the village belongs to the roadside or to the squared 
type. 

The roadside village is in some respects the proto- 
type of that ribbon form of building which has been 
so much deplored, and at the same time so exten- 
sively developed, during the last two or three decades. 
But it is so with a marked difference. The old 
roadside village begins definitely and ends definitely : 
and it is comparatively short in length. It was bound 


WEST WYCOMBE, Buckinghamshire (pop. 500). A roadside 
village of the simplest form. Buildings of irregular heights and 
Jrontages facing straight on to the road with no gardens in 

bend about the middle of the street contains the views inwards ; 
forking of the roads to the west, and the curving of the road to th 
the views outwards. Brick, half-timber, weather-boarding, 
plaster, colour wash; tiled roofs. ; *) 
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to be, because the country about it could support 
only a fixed number of people; and its inhabitants 
were essentially people of the countryside. So not 
only was the length of each village more or less 
fixed, there was necessarily a considerable interval 
between one village and the next. 

The old roadside villages get most of their character 
from their buildings. But they may get a good deal, 
too, from subtleties which occur in their apparently 
elementary form. The village which merely borders 
a straig] 1 so that, approaching the village, one 
can bh it and out beyond it before one 

tualis into it, starts with a handicap which 

t beautiful buildings can overcome. 

Dt ths. does not often happen in English 
illa \ icr the buildings were built to line 
Aid ked road, or whether the road was 
y having to avoid curiously situated 


uildi \ ificult to say ; but, whichever way it 
was, most itngiish roadside villages seem somehow to 
contain their rovd rather than to be merely a string 
of buildings pushed aside by it. The road may curve 


gently away from the straight or it may take a sharp 
and sudden turn ; in either case the village is thereby 
transformed into a place ; a place with a way in and 
a way out and not merely an incident on the roadside. 


WEST WYCOMBE (opposite). The slight curve in the 
street blocks the outward view. 


COXIVOLD, Yorkshire (200). At the junction of five roads. The 

main strect, climbing up from a small stream with wide sloping green verges, 
is dominated by the church at the top of the rise. Views in and out are 

all closed. A few narrow fenced front gardens, but houses mostly on the 
Street line. Stone ; roofs of stone-ilabs and pantiles. 
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Character and form are also got from other 
conditions. Almost always the situation of the chief 
buildings, and especially of the church, creates some 
individual effect. The church may stand at the turn 
of the road; or may be right at the head of the 
village street, dominating it. A manor house, a 
group of almshouses, a tithe barn, a mill, an inn, 
a couple of shops, may by accident or design be 
so situated as to give an emphasis, a ‘punctuation’, 
to one or more points in the plan. A pond in the 
middle of the village—a bridged stream at one of 
the entrances—a fine group of trees well placed— 
these and other features like them may also serve 
to create centres of interest. But nearly aways the 
chief factor which contributes to whatever attractive- 
ness a roadside village may have is less its form or 
plan as a whole than the character of its buildings, 
and the varied incidental forms created by individual 
buildings or small groups of buildings in the irregu- 
larity of their relationships with each other. In 
short, informality is the essential quality in the 
character of most natural-growing roadside villages. 


(¢) The Squared Village 


Though the general character of the natural-grown 
squared village may be as informal as that of the 
roadside village, since its buildings generally have 
as little studied relationship to each other, its simpler 


THAXTED, Essex (1,200). Nearly a small town; and, with the 
widening of the road before the Guildhall, approximating to the squared 
roadside plan-form. The tall spire of the great church dominates 

the place. All views are stopped. No front gardens. Brick, stone, colour 
wash; roofs tiled or slated. 
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 THAXTED 3 - 


Essex 


Narfole, 
Above: CASTLE ACRE, Norfolk (600). On a site crammed with 
history, a considerable part of the village being within the site of a Roman 
station and on Roman street-lines ; immediately adjoining this there are 
extensive British earthworks, and remains of mediaeval castle upon them ; on 
the other side there are the ruins of a priory. The rectangular square at the 
north end contrasts with the narrowness of the streets generally. One street 
enters the square through a small mediaeval gateway. All buildings crowd 
together ; no front gardens, in fact few gardens of any kind within village, 
though considerable allotments outside. All views stopped. Flint, stone, 
brick, stucco ; roofs of pantiles and slates. 
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CASTLE ACRE 


“SHINCLIFFE 


pM Kame 


Above: SHINCLIFFE, Co. Durham (450). A 
roadside village with narrow sloping greens, 
approximating.to a squared village. Note how well 
the views in and out are stopped. Note also the 
natural byepass. A few fine trees on the greens. No 
front gardens. Stone, brick, stucco ; pantiles, slates. 


and more readily appreciated plan-form gives this 
kind of village a more immediate appeal to the 
imagination. Informal in detail, it nevertheless has 
an easily recognisable and apprehensible form as a 
whole. And that form may not only be satisfying 
to the eye, it may also convey more clearly a sense 
that the village is the home of a community. 


The ‘square’ village may be of almost any shape. 
And it will certainly be irregular if it is the result 
of natural growth. As in the roadside viliage, the 
situation of the chief buildings generally gives emphasis 
to one or more points in the plan ; and often some 
building or structure on the central green or gravelled 
space, the village pump, a covered well, a little market 
hall, the village lock-up, or occasionally a bigger 
building, will give something of the same kind of 
punctuation to the whole as a monument does in a 
city square. 

Again, as in the roadside village, the position and 
alignment of the roads are important influences in 
the general effect. In most squared villages the 
entering roads are staggered, that is to say there is 
no road, and no vista, running right through. The 
view down an approaching road is stopped by 
buildings on the other side of the square and so 
is ‘contained’ within the village, and the village 
thereby attains the stature of being something of a 
local climax. And besides the view into the square 
being ‘contained,’ the view out of it is almost always 
subtly limited by the manner in which the roads 
curve away from the entrance space, the view 
outwards being framed by roadside trees beyond 
which glimpses of country are seen, instead of 
trailing out down the long vanishing perspective of 
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KIMBOLTON. Huntingdonshire (700). Castle-gate village which 

has grown and thickened on one side to a near-small-town. Castle 
gate-house at one end, and sharp built-up turn at the other end of the wide 
street, produce something of character of elongated square. No front 
gardens. Various-tinted colour-wash, stone ; tiled roofs. 


The view opposite is that from the Castle gates, looking up the main street. 


a straight road. Both of these characteristics, 
besides being important in the pictorial sense, are 
psychologically satisfying (as well as being of value 
in the matter of mere comfort, since they provide 
some protection against weather). 

The squared villages of the Midlands and the 
South of England are generally more irregular and 
less simple than those of the North. They are 
mostly, in fact, a combination of the squared and 
roadside types, and they are apt to occur in asso- 
ciation with some great house, a square formation 
about the gates of a castle or '::.ll being the initial 
development, with houses subseweutly stringing out 
along the approach roads. But: any of the northern 
villages are singularly simple «dd cirect in shape, 
a clear and often almost regulc+ rectangle or near- 
square, with little or no accretion of coadside growth, 
though sometimes they have a naiural system of bye- 
pass roads about them. They occur especially in the 
border counties (County Durham being particularly 
rich in good examples); and their form no doubt 
arises partly out of necessities of defence (for they 
constitute a kind of stockade into which sheep and 
cattle could be driven in times of border raiding), 
and partly out of a market function which in most 
cases has long since disappeared. 
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Left: CLARE, Suffolk (1,250). A large village, near-small-town. Note 
how the view up the gently rising wide entrance street from the north ts 
narrowed by the forward placing of the school and houses which face it, thus 
Sorming something of a gate-way framing the tower of the church round which 
street divides. Note also the small closed market place at the foot of the old 
castle mound. All views are closed. Front gardens to a few of larger houses 
only. Brick, plaster, pargeting, colour-wash ; roofs of thatch, tiles, slates. 


". SHERSTON 
Whore 


Above: SHERSTON (or Sherston Magna), Wiltshire (800). 
Situated partly within fortified earthworks on a rise above a small 
river. The main street is a paved and gravelled rectangle 

closed at both ends. No front gardens. All views closed. Stone, 
colour-wash ; roofs of stone slates. 


Above : GAINFORD, Co. Durham (750). The main part of the village ts 
admirable situated between a natural byepass (now somewhat cluttered up with 
1gth-century buildings) and the river. There are fine trees on the green. 

All views are closed ; perhaps too closed on the south side, where the existence 
of the river is not recognised in plan and its natural features are shut off from 
most of the village. The older smaller houses are without front gardens, 


but have little unfenced grass or flower strips. Stone, colour-wash, brick ; 
pantiled and slated roofs. 
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FINCHINGFIELD, Essex (400). A village 
Lying for the most part in a little valley about an 
open roughly triangular green divided by a large 
pond beyond which the church crowns the rising 
ground. The stream feeding the pond is 

crossed by a narrow brick bridge. All views 
closed, except one inwards. Houses 

mostly on the foothath edge. Brick, colour 

wash ; thatch and tiled roofs. 


Opposite: A view of FINCHINGFIELD. 


CHILHAM, Kent (250). A hilltop orchard- 
surrounded village associated with a local great 
house. Note the surbrising axial arrangement 
of castle and church, both seen among trecs 
through gaps al the ends of the diminutive 
gravelled square. All the views are closed. 
The houses are mostly without front gardens, 
but some have unfenced flower strips. Half- 
timber and plaster, brick, stone; tiled roofs. 
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MILBURN, Westmorland (150). Houses 
round an open green. There is a natural 
byepass on the west of the village (i.¢., beyond 
the top of the diagram). There is also a 
partial ring of Pack roads. Front gardens. 
All views closed. Stone ; roofs of stone 
slabs and slates. 
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HEIGHINGTON, Co. Durham (800). The square is not so apparent on CONEYSTHORPE, Yorkshire (150). An ‘estate’ village (outside the park 
the site as on plan, because of the central position of the church and other of Castle Howard) made up of a wide rectangular cul-de-sac sited in a shallow 
buildings which have ‘squatted’. Note the almost complete natural outer valley at right angles to its approach road. Note the position of the church 
ring-road. Defence requirements probably settled the plan-form. Most (which suggests that the village may have been ‘planned’, though nothing is 
entering roads have a tortuous approach, and all entrances are very known of its history) ; also the inwark-stepping of the buildings beyond, 
narrow. Consequently the views in and out are completely stopped. The stopping the upward view. Nearly all houses have front gardens. Stone ; 
majority of houses have small front gardens. Stone, colour-wash, roofs of pantiles and slates. 


brick ; roofs of pantiles and slates. 
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WRITTLE, Essex (600). Village about a large triangular 

green at the junction of four roads. Nole the natural byepass on 
east and north sides ; also the elongated ‘square’ beyond the 

eastern angle of the green. Fine trees and a large pond on the green. 
All views closed. Brick, plaster, stucco ; slates and thatch. 
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WICKHAM, Hampshire (750). A wide gravelled elongated square at 
right angles to the main road which passes by at one end, though two local 
roads go through ; another main road (not shown on the diagram) passes 
nearby to the east. The buildings are of uneven height, and soma rise to 
three or four stories, producing a near-small-town effect. Views are 
stopped. No front gardens. Brick, colour-wash ; tiled roofs. 
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(d) The Seaside Village 
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While it is easy to understand how most inland 
villages have no very clear and obvious achitectural 
plan-form, lacking as they generally do any striking 
natural or functional feature which would dictate 
that form, it would seem at first thought that a 
seaside village, and particularly a fishing village with 
a harbour, offered the best opportunity that could 
be wished for the conscious creation of a clear pattern, 
or that it at least contained the conditions which 
would most easily dictate the unconscious creation 
of such a pattern. A harbour with its piers and 
jetties, however smal] and however romantic-looking 
it may be, is almost bound to have something of a 
rough formality which, we might well expect, would 
find a roughly formal echoing shape in the buildings 
about the harbour. Moreover, to our twentieth- 
century notions (and particularly urban notions) it 
would seem the natural thing when building at the 
seaside to build in such a way as to make the best 
possible use of the seaward views. But in fact 
neither of these things happens in the old seaside 
villages. It would almost seem, from the plan-forms 
of these villages, that their builders deliberately 
refused to recognise the existence of the great natural 


< element so close to their doors. The houses generally 
a turn their backs to the sea, or actually hide out of 
a sight of it under the shelter of a cliff. 

7 But this apparent lack of recognition is really 


recognition of a very respectful kind: a recognition 
that a situation in full face of an element which may 
seem to be benign in the few calm months of summer 
can be very far from satisfactory in the roaring days 
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that are apt to occupy a large part of the rest of 
the year. The buildings ofa fishing village huddle 
tightly together on narrow tortuous streets for mutual 
warmth and shelter. Further, shelter was the main 
purpose of the harbour to which they are attached: 
and that shelter was best obtained in some cove 
between protecting headlands. The steepness of the 
sides of the cove thus made the naturally huddling 
streets even more tortuous and narrow. In short, 
the apparently perverse formlessness of our seaside 
villages has arisen out of functional necessity more 
than out of the blind accidents of natural unplanned 
growth. 

In spite of its formlessness, however, the seaside 
village, like the roadside village, gets a good deal of 
its character and true picturesqueness (i.e., in the 
sense of being well composed as a picture rather than 
being merely quaint) from subtleties in the siting of 
its chief buildings, and, of course, from the narrow 
tortuous nature of its streets—for this not only affords 
shelter but also produces that closure of views which, 
as we have already suggested, is both psychologically 
and visually satisfying. 


POLPERRO, Cornwall (950). A fishing and holiday village in a narrow (e) The Planned Village 

valley at the head of a small cove on a rocky coast. Snug against wind and : . : . 

sea, betwen the steep hills that rise on either side, the other part of the In the natural growing village the irregularity of 
village ts cramped and huddled on a pattern of narrow passages and the individual buildings produces an air ofinformality, 
ier chat si sty ee eee ees pee Bh long and whether the plan-form is loose and ill-defined, as in 
low, of granite or whitewashed cob, with grey slate roofs. There ° : ( é 
avelgersi/ciateardens. the roadside type, or more direct and definite, as in 


the squared type. Whether it is ever possible 
satisfactorily to capture in a planned village the 
essence of this informality is more than doubtful. 
Certainly in most, if not all, of the few planned 
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villages that have been built in Great Britain no 
attempt at this has been made. 

This is partly to be explained, no doubt, in the 
fact that most of our planned villages were built in 
the 18th and early 19th centuries, that is, at a time 
when most building was of a formal or near-formal 
kind. Some of them were built in association with 
a great house, and were arranged about the park 
gates which formed the central dominating motive 
of the plan. Others had their origin in land reclama- 
tion or land settlement schemes, or in the develop- 
ment of a small harbour or some other work of that 
kind. All of them were built under the directing 
force of one man or one body of men ; a great land- 
owner housing his dependants, an early industrialist, 
or small group of industrialists, providing accommo- 
dation for workmen. 

Their plan-forms are nearly always direct and 
simple, and they are mostly of the squared type. 
But though they are more regular than the natural- 
growing villages, these planned villages, in general 
effect, are well within the main stream of the English 
village tradition. They are not something apart, 


4 MILTON ABBAS, Dorset (350). Built about 1786 to replace an older 


village which had clustered too goal about the windows of the local great house. “ Siar : Ne! a heathen ees 
4 A planned roadside village. Semi-detached cottages, with no front gardens, 7 A ONG Seger 
poh & 7 _ 
ly a narrow unfenced strip of grass or flowers between house and public s 5: ata 


“al Sootpath, are spaced regularly on both sides of a wide grass-edged road which 

r curves gently up a little valley girdled by woods. Note how the chief 

/ aes pwtuale the design ; the church facing the almshouses at the 
centre ; vicarage facing the brewery at one end; the school, the inn and 
the haspital terminating the other end. 
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Lhe immense chestnut trees between each pair of cottages help to weld the village into a whole (it must have 
appeared rather raw in its first decades before these tr ad much gro . Whether or not the general effect 
is regarded as formal—it is formal, but its formality is of a romantic kind, whereas formality nowadays 

's generally conceived to be something ponderous and cold—it is achieved by a deliberate and precise ordering of 
the various elements within the plan-form. Stone, colour-wash ; thatched and slated r 


INVER ARAY 


INVERARAY, Argyllshire (350). Though the number of the public duil 

and their arrangement about the central square and the scale (three stories) of 
many of the houses gives parts of the place the character of a small town il is 
difficult to describe the whole as other than a village. Another example of a 
rebuilding associated with a local great house. In 1742 the old village (tehich 
had the dignity of status of ‘an ancient Burgh’ and was situated beside the 
castle) was pulled down, and a new place founded on a little headland al the 
entrance to the Castle park. Something of French influence is noticeable. Note 
how the existence of great natural features (sea-loch and mountain view) ts only 
partially recognised, many buildings being shut off from, or turning their 

backs to, the loch. The inward views are stopped by the church ; the outward 
views are open across the loch. Stone, stucco, colour-wash ; slate roofs. 


something outstanding and peculiar. They are a 
little different from the normal village, but their 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind. 
There is nothing foreign, outlandish or discordant 
about them. They belong. And they do so because, 
whatever their other differences may be, they embody 
the essential qualities of true village character. 
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TREMADCC iiarvonshire (500). Founded 
in 1798 to be the contre and market of a district of 
some 2,906 acres in he reclaimed from the sea. Some 
time @sier iis establishment, its founders developed 
Surther piais, reclaimed another 4,700 acres, and 
concentrated on the development of another new town 
(Portmadoc) some little distance away, leaving 
Tremadoc uncompleted, Afodest formal buildings 
are centred about a cravelled market square 
dominated by the market building (slightly off axis) 
and the hotel, with a flag-staff as the central feature 
of the square. No front gardens. The simple 
Jormality of the whole contrasts with the rugged 
informality of the sheltering cliff which rises sheer 
behind the market hall. The unfortunate siting of 
the church mars the feeling of completeness. 

Stone ; slate roofs. 
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HAREWOOD, Yorkshire (350). Another example 
of a planned village built to replace an older one 
which was too close to manorial windows. 

Designed by Fohn Carr of York ; built in 1760. 
Formal blocks of cottages of varying length line the 
formalised approach to the great gateway of the park 
to Harewood House. Note the subtle effect of the 
curving approach road which suddenly narrows 
where the village begins, thus creating the 
suggestion of a preliminary gateway ; and, al the 
other end of the village, where the street has 
widened out a little, the curved narrowing towards 
the climax of the vista, the lodges and gates to the 
park of the great house. Stone-walled front 
gardens. Stone ; stone-slabs. 
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BLANCHLAND, Northumberland (150). This 
village was almost certainly built sometime in 

the second half of the eighteenth century ta 
accommodate workers in the lead mines on the 
neighbouring moors. It is nol improbable that the 
plan-form follows that of the cloisters of the 
considerable monastery which flourished here until 

the Dissolution, and of which remains exist in the 
church, and in the hotel and gateway on the north side 
of the square. Note the way the entrances are 
staggered so that there is no through view. Note, too, 
the situation of the pant-house, or covered pump, 

al a position which gives punctuation to, and 

unifies, the two parts of the plan. The floor of the 
square is gravelled. No front gardens ; only 

narrow strips for low-growing flowers between 

houses and pavement. Stone ; stone-slab roofs. 
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3: THE PHYSICAL CHARACTER 
OF THE VILLAGE 


It has been suggested earlier that, while mere size 
may be a preliminary rough measure as to whether 
a place is a village or a town, this is by no means 
enough. It may indeed, be entirely misleading. 
More fundamentally the distinction lies in character. 
But wherein does the difference of physical character 
between town and village lie? What are the 
essential qualities of true village character? 

It is difficult to put into words. To some extent, 
no doubt, there are differences in architectural 
character between the buildings of a town and those 
of a village. But if the existence of these differences 
were used to develop a suggestion that there are 
two distinct architectural styles, the town style and 
the village style, we should fall into a serious error. 
It is true that old village buildings often show a 
cruder and rougher finish than town buildings of the 
same period. This, however, is not because the 
country builder wished them to be so, and inten- 
tionally set about achieving crudeness, roughness, 
irregularity. It is because the country workman was 
slower in adopting new methods, was generally a 
less skilful craftsman than his counterpart in the 
town; and further because he had to use makeshift 
materials, since difficulties of transport did not allow 
materials to be moved about as they can be now. 
But in each place the builder worked in the best 
way he knew. And the hundreds of fine country 
Mansions that were built in the 18th century, and 
the farm-houses and farm-buildings of that time, 


and all the extensions and refurbishings of old 
villages, as well as the newly planned villages—all 
these show clearly that there was no difference at 
all between the style of building in the country and 
the style of building in the town. 

Nor was there any essential difference between 
the materials of which buildings might be constructed 
in the town and in the country. In each case the 
choice of material was chiefly governed, anc !imited, 
by its degree of availability. It is true that ~ most 
country districts there was a natural tens. icy ‘o 
use the local building material, whatever igut 
be (as, indeed, there was in the towns too): .. i ..3 
resulted less from a deliberate preference on 


of tradition than from difficulties of t: = :uc 
Certainly when brick became fashionabi 

building material in towns in the 17th a rusne 
centuries there was also a good deal of ‘i:ildin: 


in brick in villages which had hitherto i:ad 2 
tradition of building in stone. Here again there 
was no question of the rough-hewn, the rustic, being 
reserved for the country, while the elegant, the 
polished, was reserved for the town. 

Village character, then, does not depend on any 
deliberate use of a particular style of building. 
Nor does it derive from an acceptance of standards 
that are lower than town standards. Nor can it 
lie in the effects of natural undirected growth; for, 
whether the slow additions of buildings over a long 


YALDING, Kent. An example of informal grouping : also 
of village gregariousness, large house and cottages 
in neighbourly juxtaposition. 
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LOWTHER, Westmorland (150). Planned and built about 1682, but left 
uncompleted. Still another example of a village removed from too close 
proximity of the great house. The main axis is wide, trim and grass-bordered. 
The north part of the first cross-axis is a square green-centred quadrangle 
with two-storied houses at its head, and one-storied cottages on the sides (the 
village pump is on the axis) ; the southern part is the bailiff's house, well set 
back. The second cross-axis (north side only : see above) 1s a bigger more 
reclangular quadrangle with a large two-storied house at the head, and 
Sormally mixed one- and two-storied houses on the sides (the string 

course for the taller houses and the eaves line for the lower being unified for 
architectural effect.) No front gardens, but narrow unfenced flower-strips 
between pet and the houses. Stone: roofs of stone-slabs (both 

quarried only a few yards from the village). 


period of time were or were not directed towards 
the creation of particular scenic or architectural 
effects, the position in the natural-growing village 
was in this respect precisely the same as that in the 
natural-growing town; and, in any case, the planned 
villages of the 18th century have, as we have seen, 
all the essentials of true village character. The 
difference between town character and_ village 
character in the past has not lain in matters like 
these. After all the possible explanations have been 
examined, it is likely that in the end th: true 
explanation lies merely in the difference veer 
simplicity and complexity. 

Simplicity means” “‘consisting of one «  scn 
being all of a kind, not being complice -¢ ¢ 
elaborate or adorned or involved, or highly devcioped, 
plain in appearance or manner, unaffecter:, un- 
sophisticated.” The villages of the past have ail 
these qualities in their best sense. 


They have simplicity of form. Whatever may be 
the subtleties which occur in the villages of the 
roadside or the squared type, the village plan-forms 
themselves are transparently simple and immediately 
apprehensible.** They are not fussy, not elaborate, 
not complex and certainly not pretentious or monu- 
mental. A town plan is almost bound to have some 
or all of these attributes. Towns, or parts of towns, 
that have been deliberately planned are generally 
elaborate and are frequently monumental and 
sophisticated; towns that have grown naturally are 
generally complicated and involved (though here we 
come back again to the matter of size, for it is partly 


* See Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
“* Their smaliness of scale also helps in this, of course. 


YALDING, Kent. 


their size that makes them so). But a village, in 
the English tradition, is essentially simple; it is 
clear, direct and unelaborate. A place the size of 
a village with an elaborate architectural pattern, 
with a complication of deliberately set axes and 
cross-axes, and the other paraphernalia of monu- 
mental design, might be too small to be called a 
town but it still would not be an English village. 
Few, if any, over-elaborate near-villages of this 
kind exist in England. Perhaps the nearest approach 


ad 


is the estate village of Lowther, in Westmorland ; 
and the plan of Lowther is worth looking at by way 
of elucidating this point. As it was originally designed 
(in 1682) the village seems to have been intended to 
consist mainly of a number of quadrangles set at 
right angles to a main axis running from a circular 
entrance place. That original design was dangerously 
near over-elaboration. If it had been completed, 
Lowther would still have been very attractive, but it 
would not have been an English village. As a village 


BISHOP WILTON, Yorks. An example of a brook running its natural course 
through the village green : an example, too, of a non-architectural dominan 
outside the village, namely the tree-crowned hill which closes the upward view. 


it was saved by the failure to complete the original 
elaborate over-architectural plan. 

The natural features in our villages, as well as 
the buildings, are used with a quiet simplicity. 
Trees mature to their full growth. They are not 
pleached into formal shapes. Nor are they dragooned 
into geometric patterns. They may be well ordered 
in that they occupy some vantage point or serve 
some subtle purpose of directing a view, or screening 
a defect; they may create a centre of interest here, 
or act as a foil against buildings there; but for all 
these purposes (whether conscious or not) they are 
used simply and naturally. The gardens and greens 
and the open spaces are also simple and unelaborate. 
The cottage garden, that lovely colourful artless 
creation, is often thought of as containing the 
quintessence of village character. And so it generally 
does; but in a private rather than in a public way. 
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The cottage gardens are mostly behind the cottages, 
away from the general view. More often than not 
there are no enclosed front gardens at all, only 
narrow 12-inch or 18-inch strips of earth between 
the house walls and the footpaths of the public 
road—little unfenced strips neatly packed with 
characteristic low-growing flowers; with marigolds 
and nasturtiums, and perhaps with a hollyhock here 
and there. And the villages that have these open 
simple little flower-strips in front of the hows, 
rather than fenced gardens, are generally e 
pleasantest and somehow the most charact:-' 
of all. 

It is, or was, the same with the other 1 
features. The village green came straight on 
road edge, trimmed, may be, to a neat lin 
or twice a year, but, save for that, natural fres ai 
unkerbed. If a stream ran through the vil.. 
was generally left to take its natural coursc, ate 
as was sometimes necessary, it was canalised., that 
was done quite simply and unaffectedly and no 
attempt was made to elaborate it into a monumental 
water-feature. In the same way a village pond was 
simply and unpretentiously a place for watering 
cattle; it was that and no more; and no archi- 
tectural elaboration of its form was necessary or 
desirable. Simplicity has been a characteristic of 
all the material forms that have gone to make up 
the villages of the English tradtion. 


4: THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


We have so far spoken of the village almost 
exclusively in its physical and material sense. But 
more fundamentally it is, of course, a social organism. 


Above: DUNSTER, Somerset. An example of interplay between local 
punctuation (the butter market at the head of the long street) and an 
external dominant (the castle among its trees on the hill top). 


Below : CERNE ABBAS, Dorset. A closed view at the end of a 
village street: cobbles between houses and footpath. 
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It was the simplicity of its social structure which 
in the past gave to its physical character the qualities 
that we have just briefly analysed. A simple social 
structure produced a simple material form. 

The English village has been semi-feudal in 
structure until comparatively recent times; and even 
to-day substantial remnants of that semi-feudalism 
remain in many parts of the country. The influence 
of the local great house has been very powerful for 
both good and ill. Certainly almost the whole of 
the deliberate planning of the past was undertaken 
by large landowners, and even where, as in the 
great majority of villages, no large scale re-building 
was undertaken as a deliberate policy, the land- 
owners were able in diverse ways to promote the 
outward physical amenities of the villages on their 
estates. They may have done this, and without 
doubt they often did do it, with the narrowest of 
motives, sometimes regarding their villages more as 
mere scenery than as living communities. But 
whatever may be said about their motives, or about 
the narrowness of their social interests, the land- 
owners’ contribution in this respect was a very real 
one, 

The simplicity of the structure of the village 
community itself arose, of course, out of common 
interests and shared work. All the inhabitants were 
engaged in winning the products of the earth (or 
the sea) and in ‘processing’ them more or less on 
the spot, or in directly serving in some way those 
who were thus engaged. Class divisions might be 
sharp. Sect divisions, as between ‘church’ and 
‘chapel,’ might exist. But these found little 
expression in the physical form of the village (except 


that the chapel was not unlikely to be pushed away 
in some odd corner out of sight—which from a 
purely architectural consideration was sometimes 
not altogether a bad thing). In spite of such super- 
ficial cleavages which might exist, the average 
village, because of the very simplicity of its social 
structure, was far more fully integrated as a com- 
munity than were most towns. Social centres 
existed in the church and the inns; communal 
games could be played on the village green (where 
there was one); there were generally sufficient (and 
sufficiently well-stocked) shops to supply practically 
all domestic needs; and there were sufficient work- 
shops too, in the saddler’s, the wheelwright’s, the 
carpenter’s, the smithy and the rest, to supply most 
trade and craft requirements. Unsatisfactory con- 
ditions there certainly were. Much of the housing, 
for example, was hygienically deplorable, however 
attractive it might seem externally. But until the 
end of the 19th century, considering the standards 
of the times, most villages in England provided, on 
balance, at least as good conditions for living as 
did most towns.* And in the matter of physical 
pleasantness they were almost always far superior. 


* The chief disadvantage of the country as against the town was in certain 
matters in the sphere of personal relationships, as in connection with the tied 


cottage system and similar arrangements which involved an undue dependence 
on the good will of others. 


WHITTINGTON, Gloucestershire. A beautiful example of village 
character in building and the treatment of natural features. 


CHAPTER II: 


In the last two or three decades the English 
village has been subjected to various strong changing 
influences. Had the spirit of the times been more 
settled, more firm and more confident, these changes 
would have modified the old-established village 
tradition; but they would have absorbed that 
tradition or have been absorbed into it, rather than 
have swamped and submerged it entirely. Since we 
have been full of hesitations; since to some extent, 
lacking a clear philosophy, we seem to have lost the 
directive control of circumstances which we ourselves 
have created; and especially since the countryside, 
because of the decline of agriculture, has been 
unable to withstand the various powerful assaults 
made upon it,* it is the latter condition which has 
occurred. The tradition, temporarily at least, has 
been submerged. In the metaphor that has already 
been used, the stream of tradition, instead of being 
refreshed and perhaps redirected by new tributaries, 
has been turned into a wide swamp by the multitude 
of confused currents that have poured in on it. 

The social structure of the village has changed; 
so much so indeed, that it is hardly any longer 
possible to speak of it as having a ‘structure,’ if 
that is taken to imply any quality of stability. The 
old sociological simplicity has gone. The advent of 
residents unconnected with the village’s economic 


© For an analysis of these, and for a full consideration of the occupational 
and social aspects of village life, see the report of the Scott Committee, Cmd. 
6378, already mentioned. 


The Village To-day 
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life (such as retired or week-ending townspeople and 
people who work in a town and use the village as 
a mere dormitory), has introduced a complexity of 
elements which are sometimes in mutual conflict 
or at best are generally separate and unco-ordinated. 

And while the advent of the townsman into the 
village has had this disturbing effect, the attr n 
of the amenities of the town has to some 
lessened the communal life of the village. 
easy to exaggerate this. There have bec: 
vigorous social developments in the countrysi 
those connected with Women’s Institutes and 
Farmers’ Clubs, for example). But they havc 
been in the field of group activity rather t! 
full community life. There is little doubt ¢ 
balance, there has been a considerable dec 
village institutions in many parts of the cou 
And even where there has not been an actual ci 
there has been no progressive development of social 
amenities on the scale of the development that has 
taken place in the towns. This has largely been 
due to the lack of adequate facilities in buildings 
and recreational spaces. 

The decline of the village tradition has been 
clearly reflected in the change in the physical 
character of many of the older villages and in the 
form and character of the additions which have 
been made to them. Much of these additions has 
taken the form either of ribbon development or 
of very loosely scattered sporadic development. As 
a result partly of the new methods of transporta- 


ine 


CASTLE COMBE, Wiltshire. 


tion by car and bus, and partly of the modern 
romantic notion of living to oneself and keeping 
one’s neighbours at a proper distance, the tradition 
of maintaining compactness in settlement (in so far 
as that was functionally possible) has to a considerable 
extent disappeared. 

The confused state of contemporary ideals is well 
iJlustrated in the contrast between the preferences 
that lead to sporadic development and those that 


lead to ribbon development. While of the 
people who live in scattered houses (excluding, of 
course, those who are attached to some form 
agriculture) do so because they prefer to be somewhat 
away from their fellows, most of those who live in 
a ribbon do so because they like to see the life and 
movement along the roads—as well as because it is 
cheaper to build beside an existing road. This 
second preference is especially illustrated in the way 


most 


of 


that the very roads which in the last decade have 
been constructed to byepass villages have subse- 
quently been lined by ribbons of new houses, the 
intention behind their construction thereby being 
very largely stultificd. 

Perhaps the most glaring departure from the 
traditional grouping of buildings has been in the 
accretions that have occurred around seaside villages. 
Here, instead of the snug compact pattern which 
had evolved on a functional basis in the past, a 
wide-open almost patternless scattering has been the 
commonest form of recent growth; and most seaside 
villages to-day present a completely unresolved 
conflict between the old and the new, an unhappy 
juxtaposition of opposing forms that cannot be given 
that whole character which, as we have said, has 
constituted the chief charm of the English traditional 
village. 

Additions made to villages by speculating builders 
and by private persons have all too frequently been 
disorderly or alien both in form and in character. 
Even where statutory planning schemes have ‘con- 
trolled’ building operations, the results have often 
still been unhappy; some of the worst offences 
against the more obvious standards may have been 
avoided, but still the essential spirit of village design 
has been missed. It has been missed, too, in most 
of the building which has been undertaken by local 
authorities. 

It is, indeed, true to say that little or no attempt 
has been made to catch the real spirit of the village 
in any of the thousands of additions to villages that 
have been made during the last two decades. This 
might, of course, have been done justifiably in a 
deliberate attempt to discard the old traditional 


‘rich elaboration. 
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forms and develop new ones in their place. But it 
has not been done with that intention. What has 
occurred has happened unconsciously through lack 
of proper consideration and understanding. And 
that is the regrettable part of it. Judging by nearly 
all the recent additions to villages, it would secm 
that any true appreciation and understanding of 
village form and character has died. 

It would seem to be so, too, in the new villages 
that have been built. These have chiefly been for 


land settlement schemes of various kinds. In some 
instances, since it has been thought desirable 
that every smallholder must live on his own plot 
of ground, no attempt at all has been le to 
group the houses; they have merely been d 
along roads at wide intervals. In some other: |. anc.s 


they have been strung out as semi-detachec 
the worst form of suburban ribbon deve nmeni. 


In only a few cases has a definite attempt bec) mauc 
at a nucleated grouping about a green or a =. ries of 
greens, and even there the form and chare~ier of 


the place have generally gone wrong, andi more 
often than not the result has had the appearance 
of a fragment snatched out of some town suburb 
rather than that of a true village. 

We have said that simplicity has been the character- 
istic quality of the traditional English village. It is 
just this quality that our recent village building has 
lacked. Everything has been fussy and _ over- 
elaborate, though often with a mean rather than a 
Instead of “consisting of one 
element, being all of a kind, not being complicated 
or involved, being plain and unaffected in appearance 
and manner,” our village building has too often 
been scrappily complex and anything but plain and 


unaffected. It is in any case extremely difficult to 
get unity and coherence, to get a fecling of being 
all of a piece, a feeling of simple restfulness and 
repose, into a series of detached or semi-detached 
units such as generally make up a modern housing 
‘scheme’ or building ‘estate’ ; and the common 
current practice of building with hipped rather than 
end-gabled roofs has not lessened that difficulty. 
| here are added to that the difficulties involved 
iaborate use of a confusion of building 

fussiness of separate fenced front 

over-rigidity of kerbed street lines 

‘-s of that kind which are so un- 

villages of the past, then there is 

t our recent village building has 

o many who have been unable fully 

iaults, to be alien unsympathetic and 


x of appreciation of what lies at the heart 
of v character has also been manifest in the 
treatment of many of the existing village features. 
In some parts of the country there have been 
regrettable attempts at improvements such as 
‘tidying up’ the village green by surrounding it 
with a harshly displayed kerb, or ‘laying it out’ 
with flower-beds and even rockeries and shrubberies. 

All these kinds of activity spring from a general 
loss of the quality of unsophisticated and unconscious 
simplicity. The social structure of the village has 
lost its simplicity. The country builders have lost 
theirs. The ordinary countryman to some extent 
has lost his. All this is natural and inevitable in 
the changing conditions of the modern world, 
particularly in the changed conditions of physical 
and social communication. It is obvious that our 
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new villages and our rebuilt old villages cannot in 
the future have the artless and unsophisticated 
simplicity of the natural growing villages of the past. 

We have, then, to decide whether village building 
shall take an entirely new form (whether we shall 
consciously and quite contentedly give it, for 
example, an urban or suburban form and character), 
or whether we should continue something of the 
long-developed tradition of the past, and try to give 
our future villages something of the essential 
character of the old. To do this latter does not, 
of course, mean that we should imitate past forms. 
Such imitation must be stultifying in the end; it 
would result not so much in true simplicity as in an 
affectation of it. We should do everything possible 
to avoid this affectation. The simplicity we can 
achieve will be bound to be a conscious simplicity. 
It will be bound to be so not only because of our 
own loss of natural simplicity but because the very 
act of planning is itself a conscious act. But, 
providing that our conscious attempt to achieve 
simplicity is honest and sincere, providing that our 
motives are true and direct, and providing that the 
simplicity is functional and not merely aesthetic, 
then we should be able to avoid the errors of affecta- 
tion preciousness and falseness which a sophisticated 
simplicity would be bound to display. So, if we 
wish, we should in the future be able to build new 
villages and rebuild old villages in such a way that 
they will have the grace and distinction of the 
villages of the English tradition, and, along with 
those qualities, the greatly improved standards of 
living conditions and the new social and cultural 
facilities which the countryman now very properly 
demands. 


PUTURE 


Seaae TER III: 


ny/ have already said that a village, in the full 
sense, is compounded of people rather than .of 
the buildings which serve them. Before we can discuss 
possible principles that might guide us in planning 
the physical utilities of a village (that is to say its 
houses, shops and buildings of all kinds, as well 
as its roads, open spaces and other matters like 
them) we must consider the human requirements 
which call these utilities into being or make them 
desirable. 


mete PES OF VILLAGE 


In an earlier chapter, in an attempt to analyse 
the physical characteristics of existing places, villages 
were described as belonging to certain broad types. 
Two types were mentioned according to their physical 
pattern—the roadside and the squared types. Other 
types were mentioned according to their functions— 
the seaside village as distinct from the inland village, 
and the land-settlement village as distinct from the 
normal agricultural village. But while sub-divisions 
of this kind are useful, especially when making an 
analysis of physical form, it would be wrong to 
continue the sub-division when considering social 
requirements in a village. For if the village, in its 
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Requirements in Villages 


fullest sense, is people rather than buildings, then 
(subject to comparatively small variations to meet 
the comparatively small climatic and functional 
differences which occur in so small a country as 


Britain), all permanently inhabited villaecs require 
much the same broad kind of social pati und the 
same kind of social utilities. 

And this applies conversely. A ably 
balanced and satisfactory social life - be 
obtained in a normal type of village ; in a 
village whose population is made up o* aixed 
occupational groups. The present nor re of 
village in Britain may be lacking in a er of 
social provisions of various kinds, and it is a long 


way from being perfect, but at least its population 
has still a good deal of diversity of occupation, even 
though this has declined of late because of the 
diminishing demands on the traditional rural trades 
and crafts and the lack of an organised rural develop- 
ment of the new trades which should serve the new 
mechanised husbandry. In the so-called agricultural 
village the population may, almost to a man, be 
indirectly connected with agriculture; but even so 
the diversity of occupation is still considerable. 

In an examination of the occupational structure of 
certain rural districts in forty English counties (eight 


counties being omitted as unrepresentative), the 
following median averages have been found™ :— 


OCCUPATIONS PER 1,000 EMPLOYED—IQ3I CENSUS 


Agriculture ats a 2s | 45 
Manufacturing industries : 

Quarrying and Brickmaking af 6 
Metal Trades 7 Ae 8 21 
x? and Drink .. rae re 15 
nufactures Ba .2 44 

"ons: 
a 4. 4g ; 36 
iectricity is a I 
, os ae se 14 
Water Transport at 14 
v2 Trades e. Rs 73 
tration... ie Pe 67 
ions a ats A 21 
¥ nal service .. ats -. 204 


These figures cannot be regarded as an absolutely 
accurate reflection of the occupational structure of 
‘agricultural’ villages in general. They are the 
average of only 40 out of 476 administrative rural 
districts in England and Wales, and they cover all 
the area of each district, i.e., open country and small 
country towns as well as villages. But they are at 
least a rough indication of the diversity of occupation 
which even to-day is to be found in the normal 
type of village. 

Though the evils which arise out of a too-limited 

* Information from the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction. 


In each of the go counties the smallest rural district which had over jo per cent. 
of its population directly engaged on agriculture was examined. 
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variety of occupation are known best in the way 
they occur in the typical mining village, they are 
equally well illustrated in most of the land-settlement 
villages which have been established during the last 
two decades. The comparative failure of most 
land-settlement schemes is to quite a considerable 
degree due to this evil of occupational unbalance. 
People have been set down in concentrated agri- 
cultural colonies where every worker was either a 
small-holder or a co-operator in some scheme of 
intensive cultivation, where not even a shop-keeper 
or an inn-keeper varied the occupationally standard- 
ised character of the colony. Such methods of land- 
settlement can never result in satisfactory communily 
settlement. They should be avoided in future. If 
a new village is required for land-settlement purposes 
(or for any other purpose) it should be based on a 
plan which will permit, and indeed require, a varied 
occupational structure among its population. Or 
better still, any new population that is introduced 
into the countryside (whether for land settlement or 
for industry) should in most cases be attached to 
existing villages, though in such carefully calculated 
numbers as not to lead to the social unbalancing 
of these villages. There is no place for any type of 
village that is special in the social sense. Every 
new village and every expanded or reconstructed 
existing village should be normal at least in the 
sense that it houses a mixed community. 

In suggesting this it is, of course, the village in 
its traditional sense of a permanent home that is 
in mind. But we are likely in the near future to 
see a new kind of village which will indeed con- 
stitute a special type—the ‘holiday village.’ It is 
probable that if the war had not occurred we should 


have had some examples already. The holiday 
village will differ from the holiday camp (of which 
numerous examples had sprung up before the war) 
in that it will provide country and seaside holidays, 
with the amenities of small community life, for 
urban family groups, cach family having a house to 
itself. In the building of these villages the problem 
will arise whether they should be attached to 
existing villages, or be entirely new and separate 
places. While it may be that the holiday-maker 
may get greater pleasure in a holiday village which 
is attached to an existing village, the existence of 
migrant crowds in summer and of rows of tenantless 
houses in winter would be unpleasant to permanent 
villagers. Though a small group of holiday homes 
unobtrusively situated on the edge of a village 
among trees might be entirely satisfactory, there is 
little doubt that any large grouping would be better 
constituted as a separate special village, preferably 
in reasonable proximity to some small country or 
seaside town. 

What it comes to, then, is that, socially, there 
should be only one type of village for everyday 
living, the normal village compounded of inhabitants 
of various occupations and interests. Besides these 
normal living villages, there may be a number of 
special places for holidays, which, for convenience, 
may be called holiday villages though they can 
never be true villages in anything like the full sense. 


2: FACTORS GOVERNING 
LOCATION AND SITING 


In the past the location of a village was determined 
by the necessities of economic geography; that is 
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to say, a village was located in a certain area because 
the winning of the products of that area by agri- 
culture, mining, quarrying, fishing, and other activi- 
tics of that kind, required its situation there. The 
village was a place providing housing and other 
basic requirements for people working in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The distance between 
villages in normal agricultural districts was dce- 
termined partly by the necessity of the home being 
within reasonable walking distance of the work, and 
partly by the volume of labour required in the 
different kinds of work. This volume, or ‘density,’ 
of labour also determined the economic size of the 


village. 

Modern conditions have modified these old factors 
to some extent. The development of tray: por: has 
done so in that it has made both certa: pes of 
workers and certain types of industry m mobile 
than they have been hitherto. The me ui don 
of agriculture has done so through its r ion in 
the density of labour over certain types .f land. 

It is impossible to forecast accurately) whe. will 
be the ultimate result of these changes. [liat will 

it is not 


largely depend on how they are directed. 
unlikely that our rural economy is at the begiuning 
of a state of change similar in degree to that which, 
following the change in agricultural methods in the 
18th century, gave us our present countryside—or, 
rather, the countryside before the war of 1914-1918, 
for it has already changed quite markedly since 
then. Whether this change will be effected with 
the minimum of difficulty depends on how far it 
is planned rather than merely allowed to happen— 
as well, of course, as on the quality of such planning 
as there may be. 


It is arguable whether or not the recent develop- 
ments in transport and mechanisation can, and, if 
they can, whether for the general good they should, 
affect the village as they have already affected the 
town, and as they seem likely to affect it still more 
in the future. On a superficial view it can be 
maintained, for example, that farm workers and 
foresters and other workers on the land could now 
live in smal]] towns and travel out by car bus or 
‘Jeep’ to their fields and forests five or ten miles 
away. On this argument the village could disappear 
over great parts of the country, and, instead of the 
existing countryside pattern of villages set at intervals 
of two or three miles, the future pattern would be 
one of small towns ten or twelve miles apart. But 
there must be few agriculturists who can regard such 
a development as likely to be satisfactory for farm 
working, especially in districts which carry stock, 
as most districts must surely continue to do. And, 
besides, the village way of life is different from the 
small-town way of life ; and there are many people 
who prefer it to any other. 

The new mobility of certain types of industry, 

and of most industrial workers, means that it is 
now possible to establish in country areas certain 
industries which are in no way connected with the 
winning of natural resources or with ‘processing’ 
them. There are at least five possible results from 
this, if the development is permitted to take its 
‘natural’ unplanned course. They are— 
1. A single factory and the houses of its workers 
may be built in some countryside away from an 
existing village or town. This will most certainly 
be unsatisfactory both for the working of the factory 
and for the social life of the workers in it. 


SHERSTON, Wilts. The long rectangular visage centre is paved and 
gravelled : the boxed shrubs create a decorative effect. 


2. AQ single factory or a group of factories may he 
set up in a rural area, workpcople being transported 
daily from one or more towns in the surrounding 
district. This arrangement has been advocated by 
some people on the grounds that it would keep the 
towns clear of industrial grime (though, in fact, few 
industries, except those of the ‘heavier’ kind, create 
much nuisance by smoke nowadays). But this would 
be very unfair on the countryside. And, in any case, 


the arrangement will be unsatisfactory in that it will 
involve workers in cxcessive daily travel. 

3. A group of factories and the houses of the 
workers in them may be established in a new placc. 
The effect of this will depend on the size of the 
group, and of the units in it. If the group is con- 
siderable, as it should be to achieve the occupational 
diversification which is one of the chief objects of 
grouping, and if the units in the group, i.e., the 
individual factories, are of substantial size (em- 
ploying say something like 50 workers or over), as 
they are likely to be in this age of mass-production, 
then they and their associated houses and service 
buildings will constitute a small town rather than 
a village. 

4. A group of factories and associated houses of 
this kind may be attached to an existing village. 
If it is, the result will be to convert the village into 
asmalltown. This may or not be desirable; whether 
it is or is not will depend on many matters with 
which we are not concerned here, for what was a 
village will no longer be one. 

5. A single factory, or perhaps two, may be 
attached to an existing village. This may be of 
great social benefit. For one thing, well adjusted 
development of this kind may absorb labour which 
may be displaced through the mechanisation of 
agriculture. For another, it will help in the occu- 
pational diversification which is so desirable. Its 
success or otherwise will again depend on the size 
of the factory, or factories, and the number of 
factory workers in relation to the total number of 
workers in‘the village. It has been suggested that 
the addition to a normal country village of a factory 
which employs more than a third of the total 
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available workers in the village is likely to have an 
unbalancing effect and is undesirable. Certainly 
the effect on the village community caused by the 
introduction of a large factory is likely to be scrious, 
and the question of balance is so important that cach 
case will need to have most careful considcration.* 

The sum of all this is that, in spite of the new 
mobility afforded by the new transport, the actual 
pattern of village settlement over the country is 
unlikely to be subject to great change in the near 
future. In some parts of the country where villages 
are sometimes unnecessarily close together for 
modern conditions there may very well be a slight 


broadening of the pattern of distril and a 
considerable reduction in the numbx« iamlets, 
either through the grouping of neigh ins hamlets 
into a new village or by attaching th existing 
villages, is very desirable on social But, 
while changes of this kind may t ace, the 
altered modern conditions that we oken of 
(i.e., the development of transport anc: 1), have 
not in fact fundamentally changed lance of 


the factors controlling the total paticrn of village 
location. Over most of the country there will still 
need to be a broad pattern of villages situated at 
intervals of two or three miles. 

But while the broad pattern may not be subject to 
much change, the actual siting within that pattern 
may sometimes need to be reconsidered. 

As there were certain factors which in the past 
influenced the choice of a site for a village, so there 
are to-day certain factors which make some sites prefer- 
able to others. Some of these factors are old ones 


* For a further consideration of these matters see Scott Report (Chap. [X); 
also minority report. 


much modified ; others are new. But the standards 
which would now influence or determine the choice 
of a new site clearly cannot be applied in their full 
force to the thousands of villages which already 
exist. There are great advantages in the occupation 
of a long-settled site, even if all the buildings on 
that site now need renewing on a new plan; and 
unless an existing site is obviously unsuitable for 
modern living it should not lightly be abandoned. 
Existing villages, will, of course, need to be provided 
with the services and conveniences which modern 
standards of life demand. The quality of their 
housing will need to be greatly improved. They 
will need to be given proper community facilities. 
They must have electricity and (perhaps) gas su pplies, 
and adequate sewage and refuse disposal systems. 
If their streets are highways carrying any substantial 
volume of through traffic they should be bye-passed. 
And so on. It will be their capacity or incapacity 
for being given these improvements and for being 
brought up to a standard consistent with modern 
ideals of living that will, in the end, determine 
Whether or not they are places which should be 
encouraged to grow, or even continue to exist, or 
Whether in any long-term rural policy they should 
be abandoned and rebuilt on some more suitable 
site nearby, as Lowther, Milton Abbas, Harewood, 
Inveraray, and other villages, were removed and 
rebuilt in the 18th century. 

The main factors that will influence ¢t 
of site for a new village can be stated quite shortly. 
A site on a southward facing slope is obviously 
preferable to one facing north; and a near-level or 
_ gently and evenly sloping site is generally preferable 
_to one which has stecp slopes or local irregularities. 


he choice 
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ALDERMASTON, Berks. A mill, a rural factory. 


A satisfactory sub-soil with a low water table is 
necessary. The site should be such that the pro- 
vision of services will be reasonably economical. 
A position near a railway line will have advantages, 
and good road access is essential, though the site 


should be a little back from a through-traffic road 
rather than alongside it. And a site which has 
well grown trees (as well as, perhaps, a stream or a 
river) will be pleasant from the beginning, instead 
of having to wait for forty or fifty years until new 
trees have grown sufficiently big to settle the village 
into its landscape. 


Ss: FACTORS GOVERNING SIZE 


nt to which communal services can be 


a village depends to a very large extent 
A village, then, should be big enough 
inhabitants with at least the minimum 
cvices which are necessary according 
ndards of living. 
ult to establish 
vices. 


criteria as to these 
Whatever is done, certain social 
never be provided in the village at the 
ch they develop in the town; the scale 
of the group activity that is involved prevents this. 
The solution of the problem lies in determining which 
of the social services that are indispensable to our 
civilisation must essentially be provided _on a local 
basis. 8 . 


There can be little doubt that the basic indis- 
pensable local service is the education of the young 
child. Older children, those over the age of, -say, 
eleven, may reasonably be expected to travel some 
little distancé to school, though this distance should 
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ASKHAM, Cumberland. A village on a sloping site backed by woods. 


not be greater than is necessary, and facilities for 
travelling (and for midday meals) must be provided 
at the public expense. The provision for these 
post-primary schools may be on a district basis when 
a local one cannot be arranged, such a school being 
situated in the central village of a small group of 
villages. But it is essential that for very young 
children schools should be available at the place 
where they live, if that is reasonably possible; and 
every village should therefore contain a junior school 
and a nursery school. 

While it is the duty of the State to give every child 
a proper means of education, it is obviously desirable 
that this should be done with as much economy as 
is consistent with a proper standard of service. A 
wide scattering of very small schools fully staffed 
with a teacher to every age-group (which might 
sometimes mean as many teachers as children) 
would be extremely wasteful. What is even more 
important, it would be inefficient in an educational 
sense, for every child benefits by the company of 
its contemporaries and by sharpening its wits. against 
theirs ; and while there is an approximate maximum 
size for a class for.the purpose of good education there 
is also an approximateyminimum. 

While it is by vid means entirely satisfactory, the 
coupling of two year-groups under one teacher in a 
small school is a reasonable working arrangement. 
There are six year-groups in the range of ages 
between five and eleven, which is the range generally 
provided for by’a primary school. Three classes of, 


. say, 17 children apiece (each comprising two year- 
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groups) makes a school of about 50 scholars. This 
is about the minimum working unit for a school 
even on this compromise arrangement. Calculating 


on the fact that in 1937 there were roughly 14.7 
children of each of these year-groups in every 
thousand of the population, this means that on the 
present age-grouping of the population something like 
570 is the desirable minimum population for a village 
and its surrounding countryside. If, as is not un- 
likely, something like a third or a quarter of that 
total population lives in farmhouses and cottages 
outside the village, then the desirable minimum size 
for the village itself will be a population of between 
400 and 450. This size is a satisfactory one for the 
provision of a nursery school also. But, as is now 
well-known, a shift in the age-grouping of the 
population is inevitable during the next few decades. 
It has been calculated, for example, that in 1971, 
there will only be about 11.1 children in each year- 
group (between the ages of five and eleven) per 
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1,000 population, if the pre-war birthrat 

after the war. Thus, in 1971, on this basis, 

lation of something like 750, with 500-550 inhal 

in the village itself, will be required to maint 
primary school of 50 children. If, however, 1 
present birth-rate could be maintained, there would 
be about 12.9 children in each age group; and a 
total population of about 650 in the parish, and 
some 450 or 500 in the village, would suffice. 

There are other basic services which determine 
what is the smallest desirable size for a village, since 
it may not be possible to provide them economically 
for a village much below that size. An adequate 
*bus service to the neighbouring town is one example. 
A population of four or five hundred is said to be 
necessary for this. But on these matters it is difficult 
to arrive at any reasonably exact figure as one can 


for education, and on the whole the primary education 
of the population is probably the most important 
of all these size-determining services. 


43 LYPESVOR VILLAGE 
BUILDINGS 


The buildings in a village will generally be of 
five main types. There will be (i) community 
buildings, (ii) service buildings, (iii) workshops, 
iv) ibly) factories, and (v) houses. 

Phe number and type of community buildings will 
some extent on the position of the village 
p of which it is a part. One village of 
vy contain a building or buildings which 

te group. It need not follow that the 

idings will be concentrated in the same 
rent villages may be suitable district 

‘ferent purposes. On the whole, however, 
itis li prove most satisfactory if one particular 
village in fact become the district centre for 
these group purposes, though it is important that 
this should not denude the remaining villages of the 
communal facilities which can be successfully pro- 
vided there. If that were to happen, and the re- 
maining villages were to become mere social suburbs 
of the central village, then the majority of villages 
might be even worse off, socially, than they are 
to-day. 

The only social facilities which require to be 
centralised are those connected with post-primary 
education and large-scale communal activity. The 
Village Colleges of Cambridgeshire are admirable 
examples of what can be done in the way of pro- 
viding for both activities in one set of buildings. 
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The future policy of rural education may perhaps 
result in institutions rather different from these, but, 
in the main, district social and educational facilities 
are likely to be provided in something of this kind 
of way. 

The main local community buildings will be the 
village primary school and the village hall—for 
whatever district facilities are provided, every village 
should have its public hall for those activities that 
are peculiarly its own. The churches, too, will no 
doubt continue to be important village institutions 
(though here, because of the union of various 
denominational bodies, there is likely to be a nu- 
merical contraction of separate institutions rather 
than much new building). And besides these major 
local community buildings there is room for various 
minor buildings of a new kind. Many villages could 
do with a small open-sided covered market building, 
where fruit, vegetables, eggs and other local produce 
could be sold. And a communal refrigeration 
building for the storage of local produce; and a 
communal heating station and laundry, where, by 
one of the several methods now available, the 
communal provision of heat and hot water for all 
village buildings could be undertaken—these and 
other facilities like them should be usual features 
of our new and improved villages. F 

As to the service buildings, the chief of these are 
the shops and the inns. 

The number of shops in existing villages is apt 
to be large. Every one who is at all familiar with a 
number of villages will be able to call to mind 
comparatively small villages of about 300 inhabitants 
that have as many as eight or nine shops (and three 
or four inns into the bargain). The number of 


shops in relation to population cannot be put on a 
proportional basis as it can be, with approximate 
accuracy, in a town. Personal relationships are 
important in a small grouping, and if you are not 
on good terms with one shop-keeper you want to 
be able to buy from another. Obviously, it will 
not be possible to have two of every kind of shop; 
but it is generally necessary to have two gcneral 
stores at least. There will usually need to be a 
baker’s, a butcher’s and a cobbler’s as well; and 
perhaps a saddler’s—at least five, and perhaps six 
shops. And something like this number will probably 
be necessary in the comparatively small village of 
about 250 inhabitants as well as in the village of 
400-500 inhabitants which has been postulated: as 
being the desirable minimum size where conditions 
permit. 

The inn might almost be classed as a community 
building. As an informal meeting place it is not 
likely to be superseded by whatever perfect social 
facilities there may be in community centres and the 
like. Here again the importance of personal relations 
in the small group makes it desirable that the 
village population has a choice of place—which 
means that there should be at least two inns in every 
sizeable village. One of these should have the 
amenities of a genuine inn, that is, it should be a 
place where the traveller can eat and stay the night. 
The other may be a quite simple tavern or pub. 
Neither should be anything like a road house, for 
that kind of establishment is for townsmen and has 
nothing to do with village life. 

In a village which is on a regular tourist track 
one of the inns may perhaps have something of the 
type of the American ‘auto-camp’ attached to it— 
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a group of ‘over-night’ cabins with garage accom- 
modation alongside, ranged round a little private 
courtyard. But this kind of provision should be 
kept small, and in scale with the village to which 
it is attached; otherwise it may be a_ scriously 
disruptive element. 

Among other service buildings there are such small 
but nevertheless important things as the bus shelter 
and the telephone kiosk. The well-considercd siting 
of these can have a most telling and lively «lect, for 
they are to the modern village much the 1¢ kind 
of feature as the village pump was to the 


Then as to workshops. There wilt al ed 
to be some few of these to serve the ay 
needs of the village and its surrounding cle. 
The traditional village crafts are bound | ch 
modified by technological change: and is Lelie 
workshops. Thus the smithy will bx he 
smithy-garage, attending to the needs « he 
literal and the metaphorical horsepow ihe 


BUS SHELTER. A building of good modern design sits happily beside 
the village green with older buildings alongside. 


folk. Fine well-placed trees at the head of the village green: the 
208k makes a very satisfactory punctuation in the composition. 
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district. And of more than the district; for where 
the village is situated near a road of more than 
local importance the garage will then need to serve 
passing traffic (and will be better situated on the 
roadside, rather than in the village). 

While a building for what is generally called a 
‘rural trade’ may very well be situated among the 
service buildings of a village, if that trade is likely 
to remain small, the building of a factory proper 
will be better outside a village. Not because a factory 
must be ugly; it can be extremely pleasant; indeed 
it should be pleasant. But however pleasant it may 
be it is almost certain to be out of scale with, and 
consequently to over-dominate, the small elements 
of which a village is composed. And besides this, 
and perhaps more important, it will be better for 
the functioning of both the factory and the village 
if the factory’s traffic does not have to pass through 
the village streets. So the ideal position is somewhere 
just outside the village, at a key point in the local 
communications: and if an attractive setting among 
trees is possible, so much the better. 

Lastly, there are the most important of all village 
buildings, the houses. Here there are two main 
considerations which affect the planning of the 
village as a whole. 

There is the matter of aspect. It is an excellent 
general principle that rooms in a house should face 
in the direction which will give them sunshine at 
the time most required by their inhabitants. If, 
as is sometimes vaguely thought, there were some 
one perfect orientation, that would dictate all our 
village forms in the future. Fortunately for the 
pleasures of diversity there is not. Because of the 
conflicting claims of different uses and because of 


the change in the position and height of the sun 
at different times of the year, planning for sunlight, 
is in fact by no means the simple matter it would 
superficially seem to be. Good and bad are apt to 
cancel each other out—as for example on a southern 
aspect, where good winter sunshine can be got in 
rooms but summer sunshine cannot (because of the 
height of the sun at noon). Though there are people 
who maintain that winter sunshine is the most worth 
planning for, it would seem on the whole that the 
south is one of the least satisfactory aspects (because 


among other things it almost inevitably involves, as 
a corollary, that some rooms in the house ec 
the worst aspect of all, namely, north). a 
some aspect between NE-SE and SW-?. c 


best for gencral purposes. 

Then there is the matter of private outc 
adjoining the house. In the past this oftc: 
form ofa yard; but it is now more or les y 
acknowledged that space for a garden is a priiic 
essential to practically every house. The difficult 
question is what size this garden should be. 

The garden may be used for one, or both, of two 
basic purposes. It may be an outdoor room or it 
may be a miniature small-holding for the production 
of vegetables and fruit and even poultry and pigs. 
As an outdoor room it is an integral part of the 
ground floor of the house—an outward projection 
of it into the open air, a place where occasional 
household jobs can be done, where small children 
can play within call and under their mother’s eye, 
where members of the household can sit or potter 
about on warm days. Part of this outdoor room 
needs to be paved, part may be a little lawn, and 
round it all may be a flower border for decoration. 


It seems reasonable that outdoor working and sitting 

space should be about the same size as the indoor 

working and sitting space, which means that the 

garden, for this purpose, should be about the same 

area as the ground floor of the ordinary two-storey 

house. The fruit and vegetable garden, will of course, 

be much bigger. The recent common rural standard 

of one-cighth of an acre for house plus garden seems 
to give about the right size for this. 

It the outdoor-room type of garden is to serve its 

purpose properly, it needs to have privacy. This 

that generally it should be behind the house, 

rom the public roads and approaches. The 

rden which is nowadays provided for all 

ises has little real use. It is too public to 

) small to cultivate. So it becomes a kind 

area between the house and the road. And 

lly, is its intention—to secure the internal 


at of the house by preventing passing people 
rom »cering in at the windows. But for this purpose 
nothing like the present standardised minimum 


depth of 20-25 ft. of front garden is necessary. 
Unless a window stretches the whole length of a 
wall, or there are windows on opposite walls, it is 
difficult to see clearly into a room unless one flattens 
one’s nose against the glass. So all that is really 
necessary is to prevent people flattening their noses 
in this way (if, in fact they ever want to), and this 
can be done as well by some barrier three or four 
feet wide as by the suburban front garden. The 
little traditional unfenced garden strip, which, as 
we have seen, is so common a feature of the old 


villages serves equally well: and it is more pleasant 
in effect. 
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A MODERN STREET of small houses such as would fit well in 


character in a new or an old village. 


‘secondary school.-7-\, 
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NON-PLANNING AND PLANNING. The plan on the left shows what has happened to 
a village in Kent during the course of this century : the old buildings are hatched : the modern 
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buildings are in outline. Every posstble mistake has been or is about to be made. The new houses are 
badly grouped, so that the willage has lost character and coherence : an arterial is to cut the village 


off from its new school. The plan on the right shows what might have been done if the same 
new work had been planned: the village is kept compact : the new building shapes are in 
character: the by-pass is right away from the village. 
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D2 OPEN SPACES 


Over and above the playing fields that are attached 
to the village schools, there should be a_ public 
playing field in every village. The National Playing 
Fields Association’s general standard for the pro- 
vision of playing fields is that there should be 6 
acres per 1,000 inhabitants: but a provision in 
exact proportion within that standard is not satis- 
factory for populations below 1,000. The minimum 
size for a playing field which will allow for football, 
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cricket, tennis, bowls and a children’s corner is 
something like 4 acres. A field of this size will be 
necessary for every village with 250 inhabitants as 
well as a village with 500. 

The playing field should be as close as possible 
to the village, and it should not be necessary to cross 
traffic roads to get to it. And it is, of course, an 
advantage if it immediately adjoins the village hall; 
for the changing and storage rooms can then be 
situated in that building. 


A PLAN FOR A NEW VILLAGE, 
showing an inter-play of shapes, and the 
considered siting of the main buildings. 


CUAPEER IV: 


I: ARRANGEMENT OF 
BUILDINGS 


Now that we have glanced at the various types 
of buildings and other utilities required in a village 
we can proceed to consider their collective relation- 
ships and the patterns of grouping, the plan-forms, 
that are necessary or desirable for the collective 
fiinctioning of the village and for its orderly ap- 
pearance. 

One of the first things to consider is the arrange- 
ment of the houses in relationship to each other. 

There are three, and only three, basic methods 
of arrangement. The houses may be separate; they 
may be joined to one other; they may be joined to 
two or more others. Each of these arrangements has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

Detached houses. The separate or detached house 
can be given a freer plan than joined houses can be 
given. Open on four sides it can have access on all 
those sides, and its rooms can have a greater variety 
of aspect and prospect than those of a half-joined 
semi-detached house or a fully-joined house in a 
row. The detached house also has a superiority 
over the others, in the matter of both visual and 
aural privacy. These various advantages it can 
enjoy fully only when it stands quite apart. The 
nearer it approaches to neighbours the less it enjoys 
them. Moreover, they are private advantages only, 
i.e., they are enjoyed solely by the persons living in 
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the house. Against them must be sct certain dis- 
advantages both private and public. ‘The cost of 
all public services to this kind of house is necessarily 
greater than the cost of similar serviccs to joined 
houses; for all service roads, and all ; id cable 
lines in connection with sewerag » gas, 


electricity, telephone and so on, m onger. 
When the houses are very widespre: ibutive 
costs, as in the delivery of goods postal 
deliveries, are also greater; and supe as in 
policing, is more difficult. All these wages 
are in proportion to the degree of scpa , that 
is to say, the distance of each house fro.n it neigh- 


bours. The greater the private adyiutage, the 
greater is the public disadvantage. Further, there 
is one disadvantage which is not proportionate to 
the degree of separateness, but is shared by all 
separate houses; namely that the separate house is 
more costly to build than a half-joined house, which 
can share one of its gables with a neighbour, or 
than a fully-joined house, which can share both. 
There are other counts on which the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various methods of house- 
building must be considered. They must be con- 
sidered in their social significance and their possi- 
bilities of architectural effect. On neither of these 
counts is the method of building in detached units 
very satisfactory. While the possession of a detached 
house may perhaps satisfy, in an obvious way, the 
sense of individuality on the part of each family, 
the collective effect of an assemblage of separate 
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GROOMSBRIDGE, Kent. The shops along the village green. The simple 
railings are excellently in character with the village. 


houses conveys little or no sense of community. 
Further, the collective architectural result is neces- 
arily scrappy and restless. The separateness of the 
various units is bound to lessen very seriously the 
possibility of collective success. 


Semi-detached houses. Jn the half-joined or scmi- 
detached house the variety of means of access and 
the variety of aspect and prospect are reduced by 
the sharing of a common gable. The possibility 
of absolute privacy is automatically destroyed by 


MILVERTON, Somerset. ‘Urbanity’ in village buildings. 


association with another house—and it is important 
to note that it is not merely halved, but entirely 
destroyed. The relative privacy which remains 
cannot be anything like so much compromised by a 
junction with a third house as the absolute privacy 
has been by that junction with a second. 

The semi-detached house has a superiority over 


the detached house as regards economy in public 
services: but the existence of a gap between each 
semi-detached block necessarily involves waste in 
comparison with the fully-joined house; and here 
again the extra cost is proportionate to the distance 
between the separate semi-detached blocks. Similarly 
there is economy in construction as compared with 


the detached block in that one gable is shared, but 
the economy is still only half that which is effected 
in the full joining of houses. 

As regards social significance and architectural 
effect, there is again some superiority when the 
buildings come sufficiently close together to comprise 
a single picture, (as they must, in a village). But 
this superiority is not very marked. Even where 
an improvement on current practice is effected by 
havirg gabled rather than hipped roofs, the ap- 
pearonce is still one of restlessness and disunity, 

> real possibilities of collective architectural 
are still seriously impaired. 
houses. When houses are full joined so as 
‘ontinuous row, the maximum economy in 
on of public services is achieved. Indeed, 
ic services, such as district heating, can 
‘actorily be provided when this form of 
bu s adopted. There is also the maximum 
cco: ‘a construction, since both of what would be 
indivicual gable walls in the detached house are 
shared «ith adjoining houses. And, further, this 
sharing oi gables means considerable economy in 
the heat loss that inevitably takes place through 
external walls, which are here reduced to the 
minimum. 

The loss of relative privacy, as compared with 
that in detached or semi-detached houses which 
come close together (as they are bound to in any 
compact grouping such as a village should be), is 
very slight, if there is any at all; for overlooking 
from neighbouring windows occurs equally in all 
cases, as does the passage of sound through windows 
that are open; and the prevention of the passage 
of sound through party walls (which occurs in semi- 
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detached houses as well as in street houses) is merely 
a matter of building with proper attention to sound 
insulation. 

The variety of aspects in a fully-joined house is 
less than that enjoyed by a free-standing detached 
house or a semi-detached block; but, again, this 
reduction is unimportant when those houses and 
blocks stand close together; for the space between 
them is then too small to provide either a desirable 
view or sufficient lighting for habitable rooms, and 
there is little or no difference between those houses 
and the street house which cannot be met by an 


BELSAY, Northumberland. Village shops behind arcades. 


MONTACUTE., Somerset. A square at the entrance gates to a great house. 


adjustment of internal planning arrangements. 

The available alternative means of access is also 
reduced in the street house. This may be overcome 
either by the construction of a back lane or by the 
provision of ground-floor passages between the 
houses; or it may be provided through a garage 
incorporated in the house block. 

As for social significance and architectural effect, 
building in street formation is undoubtedly the best 
arrangement of houses in immediate juxtaposition. 
The street or the block contains the essence of the 
sense of neighbourliness and community. And it is 
only by the large-scale grouping of small buildings 
into a single composition (which is what a street 
should be) that architectural unity and repose can 
be achieved. 
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These, then, are the chief points for and against 
the three basic types of arrangement. There is no 
further basic arrangement. And it is important to 
note that, in respect of all matters of convenience 
and economy, the middle house of a block of three 
is in precisely the same case as the middle house 
in a block of twenty, or the seventh or the seventeenth 
house, come to that. Arguments as to whether it 
is better to build in blocks of four or blocks of ten, 
eleven, twelve, or any other number, can only be 
based on aesthetic or social grounds. 

Generally speaking, the pattern made by related 
streets or blocks should be rectangular. Since 
right-angled rooms are generally preferable to 
rooms that have odd angles and walls that are not 
straight or parallel, and since such rooms (and the 


HATFIELD BROAD OAK, Essex. A roadside village : with litle 
unfenced flower strips between houses and foolpath. 
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buildings that contain them) are the most economical 
to construct, the normal and natural building line 
is a straight one. The rectangle is therefore the 
most convenient plan-form. It is also the most 
direct and simple; and because of its simplicity (if 
our earlier analysis of the essentials of village 
character is correct), it is the most suitable for 
village building. 

This is not to say that there is no place for the 
curving street. On the contrary, a subtle curve 
echoing some natural line, like that of a stream or 
a hillside, may provide a very telling foil against 
the common rectangular forms. For convenience 
of building, such a curve should be slow, and to 
be in character it should be ‘natural’ rather than 
geometric. A complicated pattern of elaborate and 
artificial circular shapes would be completely de- 
structive of the directness and simplicity which 
should characterise the plan-arrangements in a village. 


2: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PLAN-SHAPES 


In using the word ‘street’ to indicate the desirable 
architectural arrangement of buildings, one does not 
necessarily mean a street in the limited sense of 
two lines of buildings facing each other across a 
roadway. In the wider sense, any continuous block 
of buildings is a street. 

The street in the more limited and literally more 


UPW ELL, Cambridgeshire. A village following the curve of its river. 


narrow sense was a characteristic form in many of 
our old villages: in fact, it was the characteristic 
form of the numerous body of villages which we 
have classified as belonging to the ‘roadside’ type. 
That was a natural form for unplanned growth to 
take in days of infrequent road traffic. But it is 
not a suitable pattern for planned villages under 
present conditions of transport. If any of the old 
village types is of special interest to us to-day, it 
is the ‘savared’ type. 
The square, the quadrangle and the close are 
1e most useful plan-shapes for modern 
of living; and the plans for our new or 
tages, and for village extensions, may very 
‘ased on them, where the topographical 
are suitable. These shapes, either singly 
dination, are capable of a great deal of 
There is a wide range of variation, for 
in the proportions of the simple rectangle 
and in the way the different kinds of building which 
go to make up a village may be disposed about it. 
Some villages may be planned as just a single 
rectangle or square. But no one would wish them 
all, or the majority of them, to be like that; for the 
use of a single basic shape, however varied it might 
be, would suggest something in the nature of regi- 
mentation. Differently proportioned rectangular 
shapes used in juxtaposition, with the occasional 
introduction, perhaps, of a triangular or other 
regular shape, would overcome this. It is obvious 
that many permutations of these shapes are possible. 
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KIRKLINGTON, Oxon. The view closed at a turn of the 
road: great trees on the green. 
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Further, the modifications demanded of them to 
suit the topographical conditions of particular sites; 
the difference in appearance of identical shapes which 


‘may be brought about by the situation of existing 


features such as trees, and by new planting; the 
differences of appearance, again, that will arise out 
of differences in architectural design and differences 
in the materials used in building—all this should 
mean not only that standardisation can be avoided, 
but that in the future, as in the past, every village 
can be different from every other village, and that 
every village may be an individual place. 

There is, of course, a special danger to be avoided 
in all this; the danger of producing an over- 
elaborate and over-sophisticated pattern. This 
juxtaposition of related shapes should not bring into 
being any form of monumental planning. There 
should be an orderly relationship of the parts; but 
the parts themselves should be simple, their relation- 
ship should be simple, and then the total result will 
have the simplicity of character that belongs to the ” 
genuine village. 

There is another danger; one that arises in taking 
too limited thought for the total result. It has to 
be remembered that a village is a living organism, 
not a static thing. Any living village is continuously 
subject to change. It is essential, therefore, that the 
possibility of further growth must be provided for 
in any plans that are made (the possibility of con- 
traction is another matter, a social-economic one). 
In planning, there is a natural temptation to produce 
some completely rounded finite design. But such a 
design is bound to be unsatisfactory in the long 
run. Since every village should be capable of ~ 
extension, one of the important measures of the 


success of a plan will be the degree to which the 
village when built will have the appearance of 
completeness and yet will still be capable of further 
harmonious growth. 

The question of ‘scale’ is important. It is im- 
portant everywhere, but it is especially so in the 
design of squares, closes and their like. The thing 
most necessary to remember is that there is no 
virtue in mere space as such. The only virtue in 
space in the public parts of a village is in its proper 
relation to the buildings surrounding it. Private 


out-door space will be provided in private gardens; 
space for recreation will be provided in playing 
fields on the edge of the village. Any space in 
squares and closes, over and above the small space 
required for circulation in service roads and foot- 
paths, and that required to secure a proper measure 
of daylight and sunlight in the surrounding buildings, 
will therefore be purely ‘amenity’ space. Besides 


involving difficulties of maintenance, too much space 
will reduce the surrounding buildings to insignifi- 
it will reduce their apparent scale. 


cance; Since 


MONKS ELEIGH, Suffolk. The village green (rery ill-kept) narrows and slopes gently up towards the 


church, which dominates the village: the millage pump also punctuates the scene with a subtle emphasis. 
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modern buildings are generally low-pitched, this 
reduction of scale may very easily occur in a design 
where on paper the open area of a square does not 
seem to be very large—which adds particular point 
to the general principle (so often, unfortunately, 
forgotten) that true planning is a matter of three 
dimensions and not merely of two; that what is 
put upon the ground-plan is at least as important 
as the ground-plan itself; and that no ground-plan 
which has been prepared without a clear conception 


of th the buildings that are to be put upon 
it hi hance of success. And in this matter 
of s id closes, there is another immutable 
prin yne this time which seems to have 
bee atirely forgotten for a century and 
mo: iciple that a true square is not a 
spac jed by buildings, but buildings en- 
clo = 


Jae principie of enclosure is as important as the 
question of scale. In the old villages the views 
outwards and inwards are almost always closed. 
How this came about, whether it was done de- 
liberately or whether it just happened naturally 
(which is the more likely), no one can say: and any- 
how it is not a point for us to bother about here. 
The point is that there is good reason to maintain 
this sense of enclosure to-day. For one thing it 
gives protection against weather. For another thing 
it is pictorially satisfying. And thirdly it is psycho- 
logically satisfying. 

For people in towns, where views are close- 
focussed restricted and canalised, an open view in 
a park or along a river can afford great pleasure. 
In the country the position is reversed. There, 
where views are wide-ranging and rarely closely 
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directed, a limitation of the view may offer a kind 
of psychological refuge and a visual satisfaction by 
way of contrast. That is the pleasure of the walled 
garden. The enclosure should not, of course, be 
such as to produce a sensation of being shut in, of 
being imprisoned. That would be going to the other 
extreme. And almost always some of the windows 
of a house in a village should face out into the open 
country—which in any case is one of the chief 
characteristics of a squared village. But from inside 
the enclosed village the surrounding framework 
of buildings, confining the view and subtly conveying 
a sense of refuge, can give a great (though not 
perhaps very easily definable) visual pleasure and 
psychological satisfaction. 

That refers to the view outwards. The closure of 
the view inwards is also important. As can be seen 
in almost any old village, the termination of the 
view inwards, so that it is contained there rather 
than allowed to squander out beyond, gives to the 
village the character of a local climax. And if that 
inward view is terminated on one of the public 
buildings, then the sense of climax will be heightened, 
and the traveller cannot but be aware that he is 
entering a well established community. 

Of course matters like topography may modify 
these suggested principles right and left. Sometimes 
the squared form may be unsuitable, as on a steep 
hillside, where a simple form of terracing may be 
more satisfactory. And sometimes a natural view 
may be so forceful, so dramatic, that it, rather than 
buildings, may provide the sense of enclosure. And 
so on, and so on. Nevertheless, in spite of special 
cases, broad principles like these will still have their 
value for the general run of villages in the future. 


CHAPTER V: 


mean cCHilECTURAL 
CHARACTER 


In speaking of the villages of the past it was 
pointed out that there has never hitherto been a 
distinctive rural style of architecture. It was also 
suggested that there has never been any segregation 
of building materials; no labelling of materials as 
‘this’ for the country and ‘that’ for the town. 
But in recent years there has been a tendency to 
run counter to this old practice. Something of a 
romantic fallacy has grown up round the idea of 
building in the country. 

The report of the Scott Committee has some 
apposite paragraphs on this matter— 


On the question of colour, quality and character of 
building materials in the countryside (the Committee says) 
we have received much contradictory evidence. Many 
people who have the maintenance of the beauty of the 
countryside at heart sincerely believe that only buildings of 
‘traditional’ and ‘local’ materials should be permitted 
to be erected in country places. While we have every 
sympathy with the desires which prompt such belief, 
tradition is not a fixed and final thing. If it is alive—and 
it is only worth anything when it is alive—it must be 
subject to growth and development. Any attempt to 
prevent the use of new materials and new types of design 
arising out of new building techniques based on those 
new materials, or arising merely out of changes and 
developments in human needs, is bound in the end to be 
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Building and Planting 


futile: and if it were not it would mean the end of all 
architectural development whatsoever. 

We are convinced that the proper and realistic way of 
directing building operations in the countryside, so as to 
maintain and even increase rather than destroy amenity 
is to require that buildings shall be in good material \ 
is sympathetic in colour with the traditional col 
of the landscape in which it is situated. Thr 
it is properly handled, may be very success!u! 
any landscape: brick that is carefully scleci 
and texture can be inoffensively used evei 
country: and concrete, well handled and care: 
sidered in the matter of colour (which unfortu 
rarely is), may also be successful in almost any «i 
To say this is not in the least to suggest that the 
been nothing wrong in the kind of building which 
been going on in the last few decades—the use of glari 
red brick in stone country and so on. It has in tru 
been disastrous. But we feel certain that the future of 
architecture does not lie in the easy direction of mere 
preservation and narrow conservatism. It lies in’ the 
imaginative use of new opportunities—and it is precisely 
these that we are now afforded, in building, by the new 
materials and methods of construction available to us. 


In writing this the Scott Committee did not 
intend to suggest that every building or group of 
buildings is sufficient to itself and need not be 
concerned with its surroundings. On the contrary, 
a building cannot be a good building unless it takes 
due recognition of those surroundings. It is not 
enough to say that a building’s success lies in the 
satisfaction of its own purposes. That is very 


BIDDESTONE, Wills. Village neighbourliness : houses of all 
shapes and sizes closely and pleasantly associated. 


largely true; but it is not the whole truth. Especially 
is it not the whole truth when the building is situated 
among other buildings which, by some means or 
other, are unified in a harmonious whole, as are 
the buildings of many of our villages. There a new 
building, if it is to be successful, must subscribe to 
existing harmonics. This does not mean that it 
must imitate the architectural style of the existing 


building t it means is that its height, its 
position in relation to existing street lines, the 
charact ‘colour of its materials, and other 
matters c, must be carefully considered in 
relatioz st of the village. This, again, need 
not ne mean that the new materials, for 
examp! be the same as the materials of 
which buildings are constructed, though 
if thos dily available and are suitable for 
the pur; -ould be sensible to use them. What 
it means is t! 


(, since out of a very wide range of 
available matcrials there are bound to be some 
which would be more suitable in this situation than 
others would be, the choice of the particular material 
should be determined by a sense of responsibility 
in good neighbourliness. 

Considerations of the same kind should apply, 
though to a Jess degree, in the case of a substantial 
extension to an existing village. Here, where it will 
be a matter of adding a new building group, or a 
series of groups, rather than of interpolating new 
buildings into an existing group, the requirements 
of harmony and good neighbourliness will be met 


DUNSFORD, Devon. An example of a church tower dominating a village 
over its roof-tops, though the approaches to the building are hidden. 
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by an attention to the materials of which the buildings 
are to be constructed. To a less degree again this 
same consideration will apply to the building of a 
new village. There, the harmony to be considered 
will not be that of adjacent buildings but of the 
surrounding countryside. 

These considerations should not be allowed to 
result in a timidly conservative attitude towards 
design and materials. There is a world of difference 
between the exercise of free discrimination over the 
whole range of possibilities and the deliberate 
limitation of the range to possibilities that are felt 
to be safe because they are familiar. The latter 
can only result in an architecture that is safely 
dead. We want a village architecture that is robust 
and colourful—as the village architecture of the past 
generally was. And in attempting that we should 
remember the possibilities of colourwash. Colour- 
wash is not merely a most useful surfacing where 
only indifferent or bad materials are readily avail- 
able; it can look delightful and fresh and appro- 
priate almost anywhere. 

There is only one other matter relating to archi- 
tectural character that need be mentioned here. 
It is this. A smooth continuous roofline is one of 
the most graceful and restful characteristics of 
building in ‘street’ formation. But too long a 
repetition of the same level of roof over too great 
an area will in the end become dull and monotonous. 
That is a very obvious fault in most of our modern 
suburbs; there is a monotonous level (though not a 
continuity) of roofs, above which neither church 
spires nor taller buildings of any kind rise up to 
diversify the sky-line. Such monotony is unlikely 
to occur in a village since the houses are com- 


A RURAL FACTORY. Mill at Aylsham, Norfolk. 


paratively few in number; but even there the 
punctuation of the sky-line is desirable. The church 
with its tower or spire gives this punctuation in 
existing villages. It provides a dominant within the 
village itself. And outside, too, in the surrounding 
landscape, it provides a point of human as against 
natural interest; and it indicates to travellers 
through that landscape the presence of a human 
settlement, the position of the countryside’s social 
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and economic centre. In our new or rebuilt villages 
the church, or the village hall, or both, showd act 
in a like manner. 
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AN TING 


Village character is almost as dependent on the 
character of the spaces within the village as on the 
character of the architectural forms which surround 


them; and the character of the spaces is determined 
by the character of the natural forms which embellish 
them, as well as by the way in which those forms 
are disposed and used. 

Natural forms may be used cither to strengthen 
and support architectural forms or to act as foils 
against them. In both cases their character and 
their disposition in the village plan need to be 


considered ‘cfully, for though they may be 
beaut in themselves their ill-considered 
use as in a larger composition will not 
neces: luce beauty in that composition ; 
and tl inlikely to produce positive ugliness 
it may dullness, vexation at lost oppor- 
tunity ps, monotony. 

Th of the ‘floor’ of a square or a close 
is an Nothing could be lovelier than our 
well-k« greens (though they are not all 
well ke it lovely though it may be, grass is 
not the vering; and we might with advantage 


consider whether sometimes in the smaller squares 
a paved or gravelled floor would not be equally 
pleasant. Such gravelled squares do occasionally 
exist in England and Wales; but they are rare. 
They might well be more frequent. Their use may, 
of course, be functional as well as decorative. Any 
small space which is likely to be subject to heavy 
wear will probably both look better and serve its 
purpose better if it is paved or gravelled. And, 
besides being functional in this narrow sense, and 
being pleasant by way of contrast, the different 
treatments of different parts of the space within a 
plan may be employed to bring out the character 
of the parts themselves. Thus: the paving of the 
space about the centre of the village, where the 
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public buildings and the shops are, will not only be 
functionally sound in that the space may be subject 
to so much use that any grass that grew would be 
poor and patchy; it will also be sound in that, by 
way of contrast with the grass-covered spaces in 
the domestic quarters, the paved space would reflect 
and emphasise the special public character of that 
part of the village. 

The elements in the plan may also be emphasised 
by imaginative tree-planting. Thus, again, the 
village centre may be given importance by a few 
well-placed trees. Here they may be used with some 
degree of formality. And so they may be on the 
straight stretches of the approach roads to the 
village, where formal avenues (which elsewhere in 


EGGLESCLIFF, Co. Durham. A closed corner in a squared village. 


the English countryside should generally be avoided) 
may very delightfully serve a double purpose—the 
introduction of the approaching traveller to the 
village and the unifying outward projection of the 
village into the countryside. 

In the rest of the village, however, the general 
planting should probably be mainly by way of 
informal grouping. Except in the instances where 
they are used to emphasise some point of the plan, 
trees in a village will almost always act as foils 
against the buildings rather than as supports for 
them; and they will do that best if they are grouped 
informally. If the trees are genuinely to act as foils, 
and not as dominants, it is important that they 
should not be too numerous. If one or the other 
were unavoidable it would be better for a village 
to be slightly bare of trees rather than over-thick 
with them: but it is the business of the planner to 
see that neither of these conditions occur, and that 
a happy balance is achieved. 

Village planting should be open in character. 
Anything (such as the planting of hedges) that will 
tend to produce sharply-defined subsidiary en- 
closures within the main enclosures of the village 
should be avoided. So should anything that will 
shut off the view, at ordinary eye-level, across the 
various spaces. For this reason, as well as because 
they are out of character, shrubberies and such 
features have no place in the public parts of an 
English village. 

The best constituents for village planting will be 
the common substantial trees that are characteristic 
of the everyday countryside. The planting of small 
flowering trees is sometimes advocated; but it is 
not really very sensible. The place for these is in 
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the garden. They are too unsubstantial, too precious, 
for the simple robust utility that an English village 
should be. We should be thankful that our fore- 7 
fathers, who planted our village greens with chest- 
nuts and elms, had no access to the pretty diminutive 
trees of Japan and the exotic shrubs of the Himalayas 
~—though, even if they had, their native good sense 
would without doubt have rejected such finicking 
growths from use in village planting. In the publi 
spaces of the village the more generous and noble 
trees can readily be accommodated; and it is these 
that should be used. 
_ In the planting and furnishing of the village, a8 
in the use and design of all other material forms 
there, success lies in simplicity. It is necessary to 
avoid over-elaboration in the apparently little thing 
as well as the bigger things. All these hundred an¢ 
one smaller matters cannot be specified here. Som 
of them have been mentioned by implication in 
description of the villages of the past and in the 
brief analysis of the village to-day. They includ 
such matters as the construction of paths (and th 
avoidance of their construction to a deliberat 
garden-like pattern on the village greens), th 
avoidance of an over-definition of spaces by meal 
of kerbs, and so on, and so on. The sympathet 
design and construction of all works, big and 
the determination to create villages which 1 
satisfy the needs of goth century men (and am 
those the need for beauty as well as for com 
this sympathetic and imaginative plan 
design can only arise from sympathetic and in 
understanding of the deep subtleties that 
heart of village character, And the -essenti 
of all village character is true simplicity. 
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